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A Word from the Editor 


Do you know why Wee Wisdom is so full of joy that you 
feel happy and glad when the postman brings you your copy? 
It is because we who prepare the magazine for you are happy 
in our work. Every day in the Wee Wisdom office is like 
Christmas Day. When the postman brings us a good story 
that we can put into Wee Wisdom for you, we are so pleased 
about it that we fee] like saying, “Merry Christmas!” to the 
postman. And then when he brings us lovely pictures like 
those Catherine Milar and Edith May Cunnings and Ethel 
Cline and Helen Hudson have drawn for this issue of Wee 
Wisdom, we just put our hands over our lips to keep from 
shouting, “Merry, merry Christmas!” But the most fun of all 
comes when the artists who live near Wee Wisdom’s home run 
in with their drawings. Lola McColl and Effie Jean Sines and 
Mitchell Henderson live in Kansas City. (You will find all 
the artists’ names in tiny letters on their pictures if you will 
look carefully.) I said that we have our best fun when the 
artists come in. That is because we can enjoy their work with 
them and let them know how much we appreciate it. 

I am telling you these things because I want you to know 
that without the help of our writers and artists it would not be 
possible to give you Wee Wisdom. Shall we say together, “We 
thank you, Father, for all the loving hearts that help to make 
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Wee Wisdom possible” ? 
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By BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


We are having a wonderful Maypole 
dance, 
With ribbons of pink and white. 
To the music so gay we skip and we 
prance, 
And the ribbons twine just right. 
We are singing a beautiful springtime 
song. 
It seems alla happy game 
That we are making up as we go along— 


But we practiced, just the same. 
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“ This is the story of how Lottie, one 
golden May morning, was lifted sud- 
denly out of Miss Primby’s prim board- 
ing school, where she was known as a 
half orphan, and carried away on a train 
out to California, to Aunt Barbara. 
Aunt Barbara was an artist who wore 
smocks and lived in a wee Spanish bun- 
galow with an open court full of palm 
trees and birds and Gold of Ophir roses. 

Lottie felt that she would love and 
adore her Aunt Barbara on sight 
because—but you must read the 
whole story, which really begins 
with another May morning, the 
morning on which Lottie’s big, 
kindly daddy had brought her to 
Miss Primby’s boarding school. 
Lottie and her father had gone out 
of the sunny street into a dim hall 
that opened into a prim parlor with 
gray walls and stiff, solemn-looking 
chairs. It was in this room that 
Lottie’s father, in his low voice, had 
told Miss Primby that Lottie had 
no mother, and that he hoped his 
little girl would be very happy in 
this school with Miss Primby and 
the children. He was leaving her 
there, he explained, because busi- 
ness had called him to Europe for 
a year. 
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Smiling and Singin 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


Then Lottie found that her days would 
begin each morning with a class in arith- 
metic at 8 o’clock. The little girls, in 
fresh middy blouses, filed in and sat in 
a prim row. Lessons lasted all morning. 
At noon they sat primly at a long table 
and ate their luncheon. In the after- 
noon there were more lessons. They 
sat very primly at dinner, because Miss 
Primby herself sat at the head of the 


“T want to think of you as smil- 
ing and singing,” Daddy had 


whispered to Lottie, and then he 
had gone quickly down the long 
front steps to the street. Lottie 
had seen his car moving away. She 
nad watched it growing smaller and 
smaller in the distance. Suddenly it had 
turned a corner and she had been left 
alone with Miss Primby and the cold 
gray walls and the silence. 


Lottie had seen Daddy’s car moving away. 


table, watching table manners and call- 


ing out one’s name before everybody if 
one made a mistake with one’s fork or 
one’s spoon. Being so very busy with 
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lessons and with learning the proper 
way to eat and walk and talk, Lottie 
felt that there was very little room left 
for smiling and singing. And Daddy 
had wanted to think of her as smiling 
and singing! 

A great loneliness settled upon Lottie 
at Miss Primby’s. She felt no longer 
like a half orphan, but, with Daddy on 
the other side of the world, like an en- 
tirely whole orphan. What she wanted 
and longed for most of all was some one 
to cuddle up to, some one to love. Most 
of all she wanted some one to love her. 

But because she knew it would please 


At noon they sat primly at the long table 
and ate their luncheon. 


Daddy so much, Lottie played very hard 
at smiling and singing, when she was 
in her room alone. The year would soon 
be over, she told herself every night, 
and then Daddy would come for her. 
Then, after a year, came the morning 
in early May when Miss Primby called 
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her to the office. Miss Primby held a 
yellow envelope in her hand. 

“My dear,” she said, putting a stiff 
but kindly arm about Lottie, “a cable 
has just come from—from England.” 
Lottie listened quietly while Miss 
Primby explained about the cable. The 
cable told that Lottie’s father could 
never come back to her, and that she 
was now no longer a half orphan but 
an entirely whole orphan. Lottie stood 
very still, trying to understand it all, 
while a loneliness greater and more 
bleak than she had ever known within 
the high gray walls of Miss Primby’s 


boarding school settled upon her. More 
than ever did she ache for some one to 
cuddle up to, some one to love, some one 
to love her. 

The next morning a special delivery 
letter came to Lottie from California. 
Every line of it seemed to be offerin. 
her love and happiness, for it said: 


My little Lottie darling: 

Have you forgotten that you have an Au’! 
Barbara in California, who has no little gi: ! 
at all and who wants one very badly—or 
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who is eleven years old and looks just like 
you? I have your picture on my dressing 
table, and I love it dearly. Will you come 
and live with me always, sweetheart? 

I live in a little house the color of a ripe 
pumpkin, and I wear blue smocks and paint 
pictures and have two beautiful dogs and 
a Persian cat and a parrot. There are figs 
and oranges and dates growing in the court- 
yard, and there’s a little guest room, the 
color of a pink rose, waiting for you. So 
pack your things, dear, and come as quickly 


aS you Can. Aunt Barbara. 


The letter was so coaxing that it 
made Lottie feel almost happy. She 
felt that she would love her Aunt 
Barbara on sight; for was not 
Aunt Barbara lifting her out of 
cold gray walls and loneliness and 
—everything? 

Lottie’s little school friends gave 
her gifts to take on her journey. 
There were a comb-and-brush case, 
a parasol holder, a tiny flash light, 
a folding buttonhook, and a bottle 
of shoe blacking with a patent top. 
Quite a magic little bottle it was. 
One pressed the patent top against 
one’s shoe and just the right 
amount of blacking oozed out. 

Miss Primby, who did her very 
best to be pleasant and friendly, 
went to the station with Lottie. She 
helped her to find her berth, re- 
minded her not to lose her ticket, 
gave her a precise little kiss on the 
cheek, and was gone. The next 
thing Lottie knew, the train was 
moving. As it sped westward the 
car wheels seemed to be saying: 
“Aunt Bar—bar—a, Aunt Bar— 
bar—a.” 

What would Aunt Barbara be 
like, Lottie wondered. Aunt Barbara 
was beautiful. She had seen her photo- 
graph. Aunt Barbara could paint pic- 
tures; but would she be a “cuddly” sort 
of aunt, whom one would be allowed to 
hug, and who would hug back again? 
What would she be like, to live with? 
The next afternoon the train stopped 
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at a small country station set among 
hills. The hills were blowing with yel- 
low poppies, and standing on the sta- 
tion platform was a smiling person in 
a blue silk smock, with a smiling collie 
dog on each side of her. Of course the 
smiling person was Aunt Barbara. 
Aunt Barbara was even more lovely 
than she had sounded in her letter. She 
was a very young aunt with curling 


Aunt Barbara hugged Lottie up to her tightly. 


brown hair and laughing brown eyes; 
and—best of all—she hugged Lottie up 
to her so tightly that the little girl al- 
most forgot about being an entirely 
whole orphan. 

Soon they were spinning in Aunt Bar- 
bara’s car over lovely, hilly roads. “Here 
we are!” said Aunt Barbara, suddenly 
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Lottie’s new home. 


turning into a deep driveway. Sure 
enough! The house was the color of 
a ripe pumpkin. How jolly it looked, 
with its blue window frames and its 
gay-colored awnings! Inside were bright 
curtains, shining floors, and beautiful 
rugs. The house seemed actually to be 
smiling and singing a tune of its own. 
How different was Aunt Barbara’s home 
from the cold gray walls of the school! 
“Oh, it will be easy enough to keep 
smiling and singing here all the 
time,” thought Lottie as she looked 
about her room, which was just 
the color of a pink rose. 

“T’ll try very hard,” she told 
Aunt Barbara, “not to be in the 
way, or—or do anything that I— 
shouldn’t do.” 

“You darling!” exclaimed Aunt 
Barbara, hugging her. “As if you 
could be in the way or do anything 
you shouldn’t do!” 

But Lottie had no sooner become 
acquainted with the two wonderful 
dogs, the silken cat, and the red- 
and-green parrot, and discovered 
that Aunt Barbara was the dearest 
person in the world with whom to 
live, than the dreadful thing hap- 
pened. 

Aunt Barbara had planned a tea 
party. Lottie had been asked to 
help at the tea table. She was to 
hand around the cups and pass 
bonbons and cakes. 

She brushed her hair till it shone like 
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a new copper penny. The clock said 
five. There was just time to polish her 
slippers before she slipped into her blue 
silk dress. As she pressed the magic 
bottle top against her shoe, the patent 
cork did an unexpected thing. A fine 
little stream of blacking shot from it 
sideways, raining a cluster of inky spots 
on the pale wall. Lottie, her head whirl- 
ing in consternation, ran for a cloth. 
But, oh dear! rubbing only made the 
stain more noticeable. What—what 
could she do? She stood staring at the 
wall, her lips trembling, her eyes dark 
with unhappiness and dismay. What 
would Aunt Barbara say? 

Just then Aunt Barbara’s voice came 
singing from the hall: 

“Hurry, dear! Our guests are com- 
ing!” 

Well, she could not tell Aunt Barbara 


Oh, dear! Rubbing only made the stain more 


noticeable. 


now, she decided. She pushed a litte 
cretonne-covered chair against the wa, 
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and slipped into her blue silk dress. 

For Lottie the afternoon dragged by 
on heavy feet. She could think of but 
one thing—the black smear on the pale 
pink wall. She kept her eyes turned 
from Aunt Barbara as she helped with 
the tea things. Could she ever tell her? 

That evening they sat together in the 
courtyard. Aunt Barbara, her 
arm about Lottie, talked of the 
party. “Now is the time to tell,” 
a voice whispered to Lottie; but 
the words would not come. 

“T’ll tell in the morning,” Lottie 
promised herself. Telling in the 
morning would be easy. But in 
the morning the story seemed to 
lock itself even tighter in her heart. 
How heavy it was going to be to 
carry all day long! Before she 
went to school she placed the chair 
against the wall. Tonight she 
would tell, she promised herself. 
Surely she would tell tonight. 

She turned her eyes away from 
Aunt Barbara’s as she kissed her 
good-by and hurried away to 
school. The thought of her secret 
dragged upon her all day. Had 
she ever been so unhappy? No, 
not even in Miss Primby’s gray- 
walled boarding school. Oh, why 
hadn’t she told last night? Or 
early this morning? Each moment 
of delay made the telling seem harder 
and harder. Each hour her heart grew 
heavier. 

“Are you sure my little girl is 
happy?” asked Aunt Barbara that eve- 
ning, looking deep into Lottie’s eyes. 
Lottie was sure that Aunt Barbara 
could look straight into her heart and see 
her dreary secret. She hung her head. 
After dinner she would surely tell. Tell- 
ing after dinner would be easier than 
telling now, she tried to persuade her- 
self. But after dinner Aunt Barbara 
had something to say: 
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“Do you know that tomorrow is 
Mother’s Day, dear? I am so proud 
and happy to be your adopted mother, 
Lottie, that I must celebrate a little. 
I am going to invite six of your little 
friends to have ice cream and cake with 
you and me in the court. Afterwards 
we'll play games. I made the cake my- 


Ce ) 


“I have just been waiting for this, Lottie dear.” 


self this afternoon,” she added, twin- 
kling at Lottie. 

Lottie crept to bed, heavier still with 
her unhappiness. Oh, why had she not 
told yesterday—this morning—tonight? 
Yes, the longer she left it the harder 
it was to tell, the easier it was to find 
excuses for not telling. 

She began to think of all the beautiful 
things Aunt Barbara had done for her. 
First, she had taken her, an all-alone 
little orphan, out of Miss Primby’s 
dreary school. She had brought her 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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“A false balance is an abomination to 
Jehovah; 
But a just weight is his delight.” 
Many years ago there came into one 
of the boom towns of a rapidly growing 
western state, a thin, eager-looking boy 
of about twelve years. At that time 
there was no law compelling boys and 


“If 1 keep even one cent that doesn’t belong to me, 


why, I’m not honest, you see.” 


girls to go to school, and there was 
really little official oversight of young 
waifs who could take care of themselves 
and who kept themselves out of the 
hands of the law. Ned Thomas, though 
a real waif in that he did not know who 
his parents were or whether or not they 
were living, had never come into con- 
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A Real Soldier 


By JANET CRAIG 
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flict with the law. When he was just 
a wee lad some good mother or father 
must have impressed upon his mind that 
he ought to be honest and kind, for he 
felt no temptation to take what did not 
belong to him, and he was always kind. 
Almost ever since he could remember 
he had sold newspapers for a living, but 
he had not had a hard time. He was 
such a cheerful, sturdy, and generous 
youngster that he always found friends 
and a home. As he was responsible 
to no one, it was easy for him to attach 
himself to one of the parties starting 
out from an eastern city in the ’80’s, 
to travel to the golden West. 

So here was Ned, on a bright spring 
morning, standing upon a street corner 
in busy Silverdale, and wondering where 
his next meal was coming from. He had 
become separated from the party with 
which he had started from Philadelphia. 

He had missed them when 
they had left Silverdale, and 
now he had no idea in which 
direction he should travel to 
find them, even if he had been 
disposed to follow them. Ned 
had an eastern lad’s fear of 
the Indians, and he did not 
~ want to travel the lone 
«prairies without a large party. 

“Perhaps I’d better get a 
job right here,” said Ned, 
“and wait until I hear of some 
other folks going on to California.” 

But getting a job was not easy. To 
be sure, every one seemed to be rushing 
about as if he were extremely busy, but 
no one seemed to need the help of « 
small boy. The newspaper selling bus'- 
ness was in the hands of several biz 
and rather quarrelsome-looking boy-, 
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so Ned decided not to venture into that. 
He went to the depot, and earned a 
dime by carrying a bag for a man. 
But he could not get a second errand 
to do. Every one else seemed to prefer 
to carry his own bags. In the mean- 
time Ned’s stomach was reminding him 
that he had had no breakfast and that 
it was past the noon hour. He knew 
that he could buy a nourishing bow] 
of soup or two rolls or a bag full of 
doughnuts for a dime, but he paused 
cautiously. If he used the dime, where 
was the next meal to come from? No, 
he should invest that dime in a way 
to make it bring several meals. He 
set his mind to work; he was used to 
making his mind figure out problems 
of this sort. He stooped mechanically 
and picked up a sheet of shiny tin 
foil from the street. He folded it 


smoothly, and put it into his pocket. 
While he was still thinking deeply, his 


eye fell on a man who stood at the 
corner, selling pencils. Nearly every 
one who passed stopped to buy a lead 
pencil. 

Inspiration dawned upon Ned. He 
went into a grocery, bought a large cake 
of a white soap that was then being 
newly advertised in that region, and 
retired to a quiet spot behind the 
grocery. He sat on an empty box, and 
with his pocketknife cut the cake of 
soap into a dozen small cubes. He 
wrapped each cube in tin foil, and put 
the packages into his pocket. Then he 
went back to Main street, and boldly 
entered the first office. 

“This is a new medicine,” he said, 
offering one of the cakes to the man 
at the desk. “If you have a cut or a 
scratch, you just dip this cake into water 
and rub it on the place, and it will 
begin to get well right away.” 

The man smiled at the earnest boy 
and said, “How much, bub?” He drew 
out the dime asked for, and took the 
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bit of soap wrapped in tin foil. 

Ned drew a long breath, went to the 
next office, and told the same tale. Within 
an hour the last cake of soap was gone, 
and Ned had a dozen dimes jingling in 
his pocket. The next thing was food. 
He went into another grocery, bought 
crackers and cheese, and two oranges 
for dessert. The grocer’s daughter, a 
girl of about his own age, waited upon 
him. She called to her father, who was 
busy with another customer, ‘Father, 
how much are the oranges?” and he 
answered, “Five cents apiece.” The lit- 
tle girl smiled at Ned as she gave him 
his package and five cents in change. 
Ned often wished that he had a sister, 
and he wished it then. Almost any boy 
would have liked to have had Letty 
Stanfield for a sister. 

Ned went out of the store to look for 
a place where he could sit down and 
eat his lunch. Before he had reached 
the next corner he heard the sound of 
running feet behind him. As he turned, 
Letty put a hand on his arm. 

“O boy, please come back to the 
store,” she said. “I made a mistake 
about the oranges. The larger ones 
were five cents apiece, and the kind 
you took were three for ten cents. You 
must come and either get larger oranges 
or another one of the smaller ones.” 

Ned was both embarrassed and 
pleased. They walked back to the store 
together. 

“I don’t see why you bothered to come 
after me,” Ned said, “It didn’t amount 
to much.” 

“No, not much,” agreed Letty, ‘“‘but 
I had to come—else I’d have been keep- 
ing three and a third cents that didn’t 
belong to me. And if I keep even one 
cent that doesn’t belong to me, why, 
I’m not honest, you see.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Ned. But what 
was that uneasy feeling caused by 
Letty’s words? 
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Letty picked out the finest orange on 
the tray. 

“To pay you for having to come back 
for it,” she said with another smile. 

As Ned mumbled a “Thank you” and 
turned away, she added, “I hope you’ll 
come in again.” 

“Yes, I will,” Ned answered, but he 
did not say it in his usual gay and self- 
assured manner. His head was hang- 
ing. He could not meet Letty’s frank 
eyes, and he mumbled and muttered as 
if he were a very ill-mannered young 
person. 

Farther down the street there was an 
open square with several benches on 
which one could rest. Ned sat down 
on a bench and made himself a sand- 
wich of crackers and cheese. He surely 
had been hungry enough a few minutes 
before, but the tasty sandwich did not 
go down easily. He went over to the 
pump and took a drink of water. Then 
he tried again. The sandwich might as 
well have been sawdust. He ate slowly, 
as he puzzled over the strange feeling 
caused by Letty’s idea of honesty. 

“You know what is the matter, Ned 
Thomas,” he remarked to himself fi- 
nally. “You can’t look at that girl be- 
cause she’s honest; she ran after a 
stranger so that she could be sure she 
wasn’t keeping three cents that didn’t 
belong to her. And you’re a cheat. You 
sold folks plain soap and said _ it 
had medicine in it. You’ll never be able 
to look at honest folks again. Here 
you’re so proud of yourself because you 
never steal, not even if things are left 
right in front of you and nobody is 
looking. What is it but stealing when 
you take money for something that isn’t 
worth anything?” 

Then the other part of Ned Thomas, 
the boy who had planned that smart 
trick with the soap, tried to get in his 
word: 

“Well, you know you were hungry. 
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You tried to find work, and you couldn’t. 
And you have to eat, don’t you? And 
you didn’t hurt any of those people, for 
goodness knows soap won’t hurt any 
one. And any of them would have given 
you a dime if you had gone and told him 
you needed it. They won’t mind. I 
guess some of those men would laugh 
and think it was a pretty smart trick.” 

But the honest Ned Thomas set his 
mind sternly against this argument: 

“It doesn’t matter how they feel 


- 
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about it,” he said, “or whether they’re 
hurt or not. You’re hurt, Ned Thomas, 
because you made yourself a cheat.” 

Ned sat and digested that thought 
as thoroughly as he was digesting the 
bread and the cheese. After a while 
he rose, and went back to the store. 
Letty was still helping her father, for 
this was a school holiday. She flew 
to wait on Ned. 

“Say, do you think your father woul: 
give me back the ten cents for these 
oranges? They aren’t hurt a bit,” he 
said. “I owe some money to a mar, 
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and I’d rather pay him right away.” 

Letty’s eyes considered him. “I know 
father will give you the money, but I 
wish you could keep the oranges. 
Couldn’t you pay the man some other 
time?” 


Ned confessed the whole scheme. 


“No, I’ve got to pay him now,” said 
Ned firmly. 

Mr. Stanfield returned the dime. He 
wanted to tell the boy to keep the 
oranges and the dime, but something in 
Ned’s determined young face made him 
hesitate. 

“Come in again some time, young 
man,” he said instead. 

“TI will,” Ned answered, “when I earn 
some money.” 

Ned went back over the route where 
he had sold the soap. He went into 
the first nine offices, and merely said 
that he had made a mistake, and wanted 
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to buy the little package back. But he 
was fifteen cents short. So he knew 
he must offer the remaining three men 
but five cents each, and ask them. to 
wait until he could earn the rest. That 
was hardest of all. Of course they 
asked him why, and he found it 
hard to tell. But he did tell. He 
confessed the whole scheme. One 
of the men smiled for a moment; 
then he said, “My boy, you’re all 
right. I’d bank on you after this. 
It takes a real soldier to do what 
you’ve done. I’ll help you to get 
a job. I don’t know your name, 
but I’ll recommend you for a job 
in the United States mint, if I ever 
can,” 

There were no telephones in this 
town at that time, for they were 
as yet a new scientific toy. So the 
young attorney put on his hat, and 
went out, telling Ned to stay in the 
office. 

A little later he came back say- 
ing, “I’ve got a job for you.” 

The young man took Ned down 
to the street, and led him into Mr. 
Stanfield’s grocery. 

“This is the boy I told you 
about,” he said. “You say your 
chief concern is whether he is 
honest. I’ll tell you how honest I 
think he is: I’ll make good any loss 
he ever causes you.” 

“T rather like the looks of this boy, 
myself,” said Mr. Stanfield. ‘“He’s 
hired, and he can begin work right 
now. The work will not be heavy, and 
I think that he will like it.” 

Ned tried to stammer out his thanks 
to both of his new friends. He was 
so happy that he felt he needed to run 
out of doors where he could turn hand- 
springs as a relief. 

Over behind the next counter Letty 
was smiling at him, glad to welcome 
him into the store. 
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THE SECRET 


By Lala Brant Do eer. 


I've the dearest little secret. 
But I cannot tell it now. 
For the robin told it to me 
As he sang upona bough. 
So I peeped among the branches, 
And I counted one, two, three 
But I really cannot tell you; 
It's a secret. don't you see? 
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There he sings away so happy. 
Sings a song just full of glee. 
And he Says, “We have a secret 
Up here in the apple tree.” 
But I'm sure if you will listen 
Some day you will hear a peep 
But, you see, I cannot tell you. 
For our secret I must keep. 
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BY 2ELIA WALTERS 


Chapter III 


WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD 

Janet was much disappointed, upon moving into her new home, to find that 
school gardens were not provided for the boys and the girls of the town. She 
obtained the permission of Ralph Herbert (a boy who was sick because of his 
imagination) to allow the boys and the girls to use his little green field for gar- 
dens. Each one was to have a small plot. As Ralph was unable to care for his 
garden, the others were to do his work for him. Ralph promised to ask his 
guardian for money to be used as prizes for those who had the best gardens. 
All went well until the flowers were coming into bloom. Then Ralph became 
angry and refused to let his playmates enter his field. Janet begged him not 
to be unfair with them, and tried to explain to him that it was his sick mind 


that was keeping his body sick. 


That night, before Janet went to bed, 


the Herberts’ chauffeur brought the 
automobile and a note from Miss Davis, 
begging Janet to come up to the house, 
as Ralph said he could not sleep until 
he had seen her. When Janet reached 
the house she found Ralph sitting in his 
chair, his eyes bright and his cheeks 
flushed. 

“Janet, I’m sorry,” he said. “I did 
act mean. But I’m not going to kill 
the plants and steal from the boys and 
the girls. The garden is open, and I'll 
never be mean about it again. Please ask 
them to come back. I don’t want to 
grow so disagreeable that I’ll have no 
friends.” 

Janet’s sunny smile came back. “I’m 
your friend,” she declared, “and so are 
all the others. We’ll just forget what 
happened. Please come and visit your 
garden tomorrow, and see whether or 
not we are friendly. O Ralph, doesn’t it 
make you feel good to know that you 
can make so many people happy? You 
are a lucky boy.” 


After that one threat of disaster it 
looked as if the gardening was going to 
go on peaceably. Ralph came often to 
see his plot, and, thanks to Janet, he 
got on with the others. Janet was really 
fond of Ralph. She talked to him as if 
he were just like the others, telling him 
of her plans for summer fun and autumn 
school time. She talked about the books 
she had read and of the games she liked 
to play. For a while she urged him to 
try to walk. When she saw that he 
did not like the subject, she said noth- 
ing more about it. 

While some of his playmates could 
not have told what change had taken 
place in Ralph, they knew that there had 
been a change. They began to gather 
around his wheel chair because they 
liked to, instead of from a sense of duty. 
Ralph and Tom Harden struck up a rea’ 
friendship because they were both in- 
terested in machinery. They were plan 
ning to build a small automobile tha’ 
really would run. 

“Fellows,” said Jimmy West one day 
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as the automobile carrying Ralph drove 
away, “His Highness hasn’t reminded 
us how rich he is for a week now.” 
“He’s all right,” said Tom, standing 
up for his new friend. ‘“He’s all right.” 
As the days passed some of the boys 
and even some of the girls began to 
think about the prizes. It looked as if 
they might get through the rest of the 
summer without more difficulty with 
Ralph. But whether they were to take 
prizes or not, there had been a summer 
of fun and profit. It had been fun be- 
cause they had worked together, and 
every one had had vegetables to take 
home, while a few had made 
a neat sum by selling prod-- 
uce from their gardens. 
August was a dry month. 
Only those willing to carry 
water could hope for good 
gardens. But most of the 
gardeners were willing. 
They were not the sort to 
give up a thing when it 
seemed hard. So the gar- 
dens, even at the end of the 
dry season, would have been 
a credit to any gardener. 
On the sixteenth of 
August a merchants’ picnic 
was held on an island a mile 
down the river. Most of the 
townspeople went to the 
pienic, and all of the young 
folks of the garden club 
went. That is, all except Ralph Herbert 
went. Though he now mixed freely with 
the boys and the girls at the garden, 
he still shrank from going among 
strangers. He was always fancying 
that some one was laughing at him. 
He was lonely on the picnic afternoon. 
In the spring he had been accustomed 
to long days alone, and while he had 
been irritable to and exacting of the 
nurse, he had not expected company. 
Now he visited the garden daily, and 
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Ina few minutes he was fast ob “ord 
asleep. 
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hardly a day passed that some one did 
not come to see him. So the day of the 
picnic was a dull day for Ralph, with 
all the boys and the girls out of town. 
He wondered what he should do when 
school began, when they would be away 
all day. Then he smiled a little at a 
secret he was keeping. He saw the 
chauffeur crossing the lawn to get out 
the car for an errand in town, and he 
called to him. 

“Hadley, please take me with you as 
far as the garden, and leave me there 
until you come back.” “Please was a 
new word for Ralph, and it thrilled him 


. 
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to see how pleasantly Hadley smiled as 
he said, “Surely!” 

The chauffeur lifted Ralph into the 
car, and a little later left him with a 
rug and a cushion under a tree near the 
gate of the garden. It was the second 
time since Ralph could remember that 
he had been quite alone. Always there 
had been, within call, some person to 
do anything he wanted done. Now he 
was alone, and no one was within sight 
or call. He did a queer thing. Taking 
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hold of the fence with one hand, he 
arose, and walked five unsteady steps 
before he sank down. 

“Five, this time,” he said trium- 
phantly. “One more than yesterday. 
If I-keep gaining one a day, soon I'll 
surprise them by taking a walk.” 

He crawled back to 
the rug and lay down. 
What he had done was 
hard work for a boy 
who had been in a 
wheel chair for many 
months. In a few 
minutes he was fast 
asleep. 

He awoke sniffing 
the air. He smelled 
smoke. In the grass 
meadow just next to 
the garden, a little 
line of fire was burn- 
ing lazily, where some 
careless person had 
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turtiums in full bloom, and in the back 
row tomatoes were ripening. 
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“You’re not going to be burned up,” 


said Ralph. 


He got on his feet. He was shak- 


ing; his legs doubled under him. Sup- 
pose he should not be able to save the 


gardens, after all? 
What was that that 
Janet had taught him? 
God was not far from 
him nor too busy with 
big concerns to attend 
to a small boy. Janet 
had said that God is 
right here, so close 
that He touches one. 
And God cares about 
children and the things 
they are thinking and 
doing. 

“God,” said Ralph, 
“my Father, you know 
how: hard the children 


dropped a_ blazing have worked on these 
match. At first Ralph gardens. You can see 
did not think of dan- how fine everything is 
ger. Then he noticed pyo+¢ ne was smothering out the fire ZTOWing. I know you 


that the circle was 
widening and spread- 
ing out toward the garden fence. That 
wooden fence, dried by weeks of hot 
sunshine, would burn like tinder. If 
the fence burned, some of the garden 
would be scorched and destroyed. 
There had lingered in Ralph’s mind 
some bits of Janet’s indignant speech 
the day that he had shut up the garden. 
She had thought him cruel to let the 
plants be killed by weeds and drought. 
But now they were in danger of swifter 
destruction. Ralph shouted, “Help!” 
until he was hoarse. Not a person 
came. Nearly every one had gone to 
the picnic, and this was a quiet street. 
The fire spread a little more. Ralph 
looked at his own garden, just before 
him. It was a riot of asters and nas- 


with the rug. 


don’t want them 
burned up, and you 
and I are the only ones that are here to 
do anything. Please help me now while 
I put out the fire.” 

He got up again, and this time he 
did not fall. Instead he ran across the 
corner of the garden to the fire, carry- 
ing the heavy wool rug on which he 
had been sleeping. He could not have 
told how he did it. He started, and in 
a minute there he was, smothering out 
the fire with the rug. He was just in 
time. The fire was within a foot of 
the fence. He went all around the cir- 
cle of fire, beating out all the little 
sparks and flames. The grass was short 
and the fire was still small, so that he 
did not have to think of danger to him- 
self. 
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When he looked up after the last spark 
was out, he saw people running across 
the field. For the first time he felt 
weak ; he sat down in the circle of black- 
ened grass. Hadley had come back, 
and the automobile was loaded with chil- 
dren who were returning from the pic- 
nic. 

“Ralph, what are you doing? How 
did you get here?” many voices asked. 

“IT ran,” said Ralph. “I had to put 
out the fire to save the gardens.” 

“We saw the smoke,” said Hadley, 
“and you can believe we hurried. But 
how glad the folks will be when they 
hear that you got across this field by 
yourself. My, but this will-be a great 
day at home.” 

There was a babble of happy voices: 
“Ralph, I’m so glad.” “Say, this is all 
right.” “Isn’t this great, though.” 


“We'll make that automobile now.” 


“I won't be carried any 
more. I’ll walk.” 
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“And you'll learn to play tennis.” “And 
it’s just the best time of the year to 
swim.” 

They were crowding around him, ev- 
ery one glad. 

“They do care,” thought Ralph. 
“They are gladder than if something 
nice had happened to them—gladder 
than they’ll be when the prizes are 
given.” 

His heart swelled with affection and 
joy, and after that day he never again 
acted little or mean. 

“T’ll carry you back, now,” said Had- 
ley at length. 

“No,” said Ralph. “I won’t be car- 
ried any more. I'll walk.” | 

And walk he did, with the help of the 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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May Baskets 


By INEZ RUSSELL 


The diagrams for the May baskets 
shown here were drawn especially for 
the girls who like to make and to hang 
May baskets. Certainly this will include 
all Busy Sunbeams. 

For these May baskets heavy drawing 
paper was used. If you have no draw- 
ing paper, any heavy paper will do. Be- 
sides the drawing paper, you will also 


Figure 1 


need a ruler, paste, a compass, and scis- 
sors. To decorate your baskets, you 
will need coloring material of some kind, 
or you may decorate them with cut-out 
pictures or pretty stickers. 

To make the square basket (See fig- 
ure 2), draw very lightly a 6-inch 
square. Measuring from each corner, 
mark off 134 inches; then draw a light 

line from each of 
these marks to the 
corresponding mark 
at the opposite side 
of the square. A 
214-inch square will 
be formed in the 
center of the figure. 
This makes the bot- 
tom of the May bas- 
ket. 

The top of the 
basket will be a 
trifle wider than the 
bottom. On each 
side of the first 
marks you made on 
the border, mark 
off 4 inch (a to b). 
Then draw a line 
from a to the corner 
of the bottom square 
c. Do this at eaci 
corner, and then 01 
each end of two of 
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the basket sides draw little tabs 14 inch 
wide, like those you see in figure 1. 
Trace figure 3 on the top of each side 
as shown in figure 1, and color the de- 
sign, or if you prefer paste cut-out pic- 
tures or stickers on the sides. Cut out 
the basket pattern as shown by the 


Figure 2 


heavy black line in figure 1. Then fold, 
and paste the little tabs underneath the 
edges of the sides next them. Cut a 
strip of paper 14 inch wide and 8 inches 
long and paste one end back of the 
flower design on one side, and the other 
end back of the design on the opposite 
side. This makes the handle. The 
basket is now ready to be filled with May 
flowers. 


¢ 
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inches long and 31% inches wide. At 
each end of the top of the rectangle 
measure down 1), inch and draw a line 
from one end of the rectangle to the 
other. Then at each end of the bottom 
of the rectangle measure up 14 inch and 
draw a line across from one end of the 
rectangle to the other. On the bottom 
edge begin at the corner A and measure 
off 14 inch, then another 4 inch. Be- 
ginning here measure off first 11%4 
inches, then 1% inch clear across the 
rectangle until you come to the last 
space. Measure off only 1 inch there. 
Measure spaces on the line C-D as you 
did on A-B. You now have 4 inch left 
on the right-hand end of the rectangle. 


suze 


Figure 3 


This is for the tab with which to join 
the two ends of the basket. Now, from 
each end of the 14-inch spaces on the 
line C-D draw lines down to the corre- 
sponding marks on the line A-B, or the 


Figure 4 


For the round basket, figure 8, meas- 
ure off on your paper a rectangle 814 


bottom edge of the design. These form 
little tabs with which to fasten the 
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basket to its circular bottom, figure 5. ing line draw a heavy line 1% inch long 
On the line E-F mark off 1-inch spaces (see figure 5). Then take a sharp knife 
and draw a scallop in each space, mak- and cut right through the paper on these 
ing the center of each scallop touch the 14-inch lines. Cut out the basket by 
cutting along the heavy black line as 
shown on figure 4. Paste the basket 
together by putting some real sticky 
paste on the tab at the end and lap- 


Figure 7 


ping the other end of the basket over 
it. When this part of the basket is 
thoroughly dry take the bottom of the 
basket and stick the four 14-inch tabs 
on the upper part into the 14-inch 
slits that you cut in the circle. Then 


Figure 5 


top edge of the design, and drawing the 
end of each scallop down in a little 
scroll like the one in figure 7. Trace 
the flower design (figure 6) on the 
basket and color it, or paste a cut-out 
picture or a sticker there. 

Now take a clean piece of paper and 
draw on it a circle 3 inches across. The 
circle is to be the bottom of the basket. 
Inside this circle draw a very light cir- 
cle 214 inches across. Divide the circle 


Figure 8 


fold the tabs close to the under side of 
the bottom of the basket and paste them 
tightly there. 

The handle to this basket is a strip of 
paper 8 inches long and 1% inch wide. 

When your baskets are filled with 
spring blossoms they will make happy 
into four equal parts and at each divid- surprises for your little friends. 


Figure 6 
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Little Boy Blue, low ; the meadow and corn, bright green. 
Come, blow your horn! Leave the cow white, and tint the spots 
The sheep’s in the meadow, brown. Tint the haycock brown. Color 
The cow’s in the corn. Boy Blue’s hair yellow; his smock, blue; 
his trousers and shoes, black; his hat, 

Color the sky blue; the sun, light yel- brown, and his horn, yellow. 
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Mary Beth and her dog were alone 
in the house. Mother had gone shop- 
ping. Mary Beth was finishing her last 
May basket. Five other baskets were 
finished and standing in a row in front 
of her, when a pattering of feet on the 
stairs was heard, and Gyp came into the 
room with his ball in his mouth. Stand- 
ing on his hind legs, he dropped the ball 
into Mary Beth’s lap. 

“T can’t play ball until I have finished 
my May baskets, Gyp,” she said, with a 
smile. 

Seeing that Mary Beth really did not 
intend to play with him, Gyp lay down 
on the floor at her feet and fell asleep. 


Looking out of the window, Mary 
Beth saw Joy running into the house on 


the corner. Joy was the new little 
neighbor who had lived in the corner 
house only a week. She was younger 
than Mary Beth. 

“Should I give her a basket?” Mary 
Beth wondered aloud. “She may not 
get any. She doesn’t know anybody 
here.” 

At the sound of Mary Beth’s voice, 
Gyp thumped the floor with his tail. 

Mary Beth laughed. “Shall I, Gyp?” 
she asked. “You see, I haven’t enough 
paper to make another. Oh, well, maybe 
Joy won’t care if she doesn’t get one,” 
she decided. . 

Still thinking about Joy, Mary Beth 
finished her sixth May basket. Think- 
ing about Joy disturbed Mary Beth. 
She knew that she herself would be dis- 
appointed if she should fail to get a May 
basket. 

“It isn’t very friendly to leave Joy 
out,” she thought. 


Then she remembered the little pink- 
and-white woven basket in which Daddy 
had brought her some pink roses for a 
valentine. The basket was laid away 
in the attic. If she could find it, she 
would use it for Joy’s May basket. 

When she started for the attic stairs, 
Gyp awoke, stretched himself, and fol- 
lowed her. In the attic, he sniffed 
among the boxes and the trunks. Mary 
Beth hunted for her pink-and-white bas- 
ket, but she could not find it. 

Near the window stood a pile of boxes. 

The bottom box was flat; the boxes 
on top were wider and taller. 

“Maybe my basket is in one of those 
boxes,” Mary Beth said to herself. 

The topmost box in the pile was level 
with her head. She reached up care- 
fully and tried to lift off its cover. In 
a moment the whole pile swayed toward 
her. She quickly pushed back the boxes 
with both hands. 

Try as hard as she would, she could 
not make them stay where they be- 
longed. If she should let go, they would 
all tumble over on top of her. 

She was frightened. “This happened 
because I thought of giving Joy a May 
basket!” she said crossly. 

She tried again to slip away from the 
boxes in front of her. She couldn’t move; 
they would fall on her if she took away 
her hands. 

At last Mary Beth thought she heard 
Mother’s voice, calling faintly from 
downstairs. She answered, but she 
knew that Mother could not hear her. 

“Gyp! Can’t you help me?” she asked 
when he sniffed at her. “Go find 
Mother!” 
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Gyp wagged his tail. He took a few 
steps toward the stairs, then came back 
to Mary Beth. 

“Go find Mother!” she commanded 
again. 

Gyp again started toward the stair- 
way. In a moment he came back and 
took hold of Mary Beth’s dress, trying 
to pull her after him. 

Mary Beth wondered how she could 
make him go. Twisting herself around, 
she succeeded in pulling her pink hand- 
kerchief out of her pocket. With two 
fingers and her teeth, she tied the hand- 
kerchief in a knot. Then she dropped 
it to Gyp. 

“Gyp!” she 
ordered. “Take 
it to Mother! 
Good doggy! 
Take it to 
Mother! Hurry, 
Gyp 

At last, he 
seemed to un- 
derstand her. 
He carried the 
handkerchief to 
the stairway, 
then turned and 
looked question- 
ingly at Mary 
Beth. 

“Go on, Gyp, 
good doggy!” 
Mary Beth an- 
swered, giving 
an impatient tap 
with her foot. 

turned 
and pattered 
down the stairs. 


To Mary Beth it seemed a long time be- 
fore he came running back upstairs, 
with Mother following. 
she was free. 

“Oh, that feels good!” she sighed. 
“Mother, I can’t find my pink-and-white 


In a moment 


“Here’s a May basket, little girl.” 
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flower basket. 
May basket.” 

“I’ve forgotten what is in these 
boxes,” Mother smiled, lifting them 
down. 

“Oh!” Mary Beth cried, as Mother 
opened the first box, “How pretty!” 

Mother unfolded a fluffy blue dress 
with tiny ruffles covering its long skirt. 
In the box there was also a blue bon- 
net, with rosebuds and two small ro- 
settes of white lace on one side. 

Mother laughed. “I wore this dress 
to a party when I was eight years old,” 
she said. “You remember, don’t you, 
that we brought back these boxes from 
Grandmother’s 
last fall?” 

“Oh, yes!” 
Mary Beth an- 
swered eagerly. 
“Would that 
dress fit me, 
Mother?” 

Her mother 
nodded. “‘Here’s 
my mask, too. 
It’s thin, but no- 
body can_ see 
through it.” 

Finally, car- 
rying the dress 
and the bonnet, 
and Mary Beth’s 
pink - and- white 
basket, they 
went down- 
stairs. 

Mary Beth 
7 ful. “If I hadn’t 
wanted a May 
basket for Joy, we wouldn’t have found 
this pretty dress, would we, Mother?” 
she asked. “Could I wear it to hang 
my baskets?” 
“Oh course!” her mother smiled. 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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Homemade Games 
By FRANCES SIMMONS 


A steady arm and a yood aim are as- 
sets most boys and girls desire. Here 
are two homemade games that will 
steady your arm, develop your aim, and 
afford hours of amusement for you and 
your friends. These games can be made 
easily and can be played either indoors 
or outdoors. 

To make the first game, a nested box 
toss target, obtain three or four boxes 
of varying sizes. Cut them down so 
that the top edges are all on the same 
level. Nest them by placing the small- 
est box inside the one next in size. Put 
the second box into the next larger box, 
and so on to the last, or largest box. 
There should be space enough between 
the sides of each two boxes to take the 
tossed balls or blocks (see figure 1). 


Smooth all the edges with a plane or 
sandpaper, to avoid splinters. Mark the 
largest box 5, the next one 10, and so on, 
doubling the number each time. Use 
discs, balls, bean bags, blocks, or rocks, 


to throw into the boxes. Soft rubber 
balls are not satisfactory for this pur- 
pose. All players should take the same 
number of turns or tosses, and the one 
whose score first reaches one hundred 
wins. 

If you find it difficult to secure boxes 
suitable for this game, you can make 
your boxes, using the lumber from dis- 
carded dry goods boxes. If you decide 
to do this, make your smallest box 6 
inches square. Then make the next box 
8 inches larger, to give a 4-inch space 
between the two boxes. Follow this 
plan throughout, making each box 8 
inches larger than the one before. 

A ring target can be made of a piece 
of board 8 inches square by 1 inch thick, 
and a section of an old broom handle 8 


Figure 1 


inches long. Measure the diameter of 
your stick, and in the center of tie 
square board bore a hole the exact size 
to fit the section of broomstick. Force 
the section of broomstick into the ope.- 
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ng just made, until the lower end is 
even with the under side of the base. 
This allows the handle to form a stake 
about 7 inches high. Smooth the base 


j 


Figure 2 


and the stick with sandpaper (see fig- 
ure 2). 

Make rings of rope or wire. For 
each ring you will require about 18 
inches of rope or wire. If wire is used, 
join the ends by overlapping them and 
twisting them together securely with 
pliers. Place the ends so joined on a 
brick or other hard surface and pound 
with a hammer, to smooth the joint. 
Then shape the wire into as nearly a 
perfect ring as you can. If rope is 
used, it should be stiff enough to hold 
its shape as a circle. The ends may be 
spliced, or overlapped and wrapped 
tightly with fine cord or wire. At least 
eight of these rings should be made. 

Allow each player four rings. Count 
‘ive for a ringer, three for a leaner, 
and one for each ring that remains on 
the baseboard. Toss the rings from a 
distance decided upon before beginning 
the game. Set the winning score before 
starting, choosing any number from 
twenty to sixty; or give each player 
from six to ten turns. The player who 


has the highest score wins the game. 
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Smiling and Singing 
(Continued from page 9) 


to California to a beautiful home, full 
of love and laughing. She had given 
her a room for her own that was as 
sweet as a flower. And now she was 
planning a party for her because she 
was so proud of being her new mother. 
Would she be proud if—if she knew 
about the wall and—and—— 

Oh, she could never let another min- 
ute pass without telling what had hap- 
pened. She must tell before Mother’s 
Day—before the party. She jumped to 
the floor and, slipping into Aunt Bar- 
bara’s room, crept into her bed. Now 
she was sobbing out the poor, sorry 
little story against Aunt Barbara’s 
shoulder. 

She might have known how easy 
Aunt Barbara would make it for her 
to tell, for Aunt Barbara said: “I have 
just been waiting and waiting for this, 
Lottie dear, for I’ve seen in your eyes 
that you had something to tell me; and 
you know, dear, when we have anything 
hard or difficult to do, today is the very 
best day in which to do it. We’ll hang 
a Japanese poster over the stain, and 
some day we'll have the wall all done 
over in blue.” 

Lottie sighed contentedly as she fell 
asleep, for her heart was light again; 
and suddenly her whole world seemed 
filled with smiling and singing. 


Table Blessings 


By 1.0.5. 


From Thy kind hand my daily 
bread 
Comes to my china plate, 
And well I know Thy hand will 
e 


giv 
All blessings small and great. 
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Little Robin 


By RUSSELL H. AITKEN (11 years) 
Manteca, Calif. 


Little robin of the spring, 

Won’t you let me hear you sing? 

You used to sit and sing all day, 

But now it’s just the other way. 

You sit on the branches, swing and 
sway, 

And don’t say a thing the livelong day. 


The Little Foxes 


By ELSIE SURBER (11 years) 
St. Andrews, Fla. 


Once there lived, in an old hollow 
stump, five foxes. There were the 
mother, the father, and their three small 
babies. 

One day Father and Mother Fox went 
to hunt food for their babies. When 
they returned they found the babies 
missing. Later in the evening they 
went all around the forest looking for 
them. At last when they were about 
to give up, they found their children 
asleep in a pen the door of which was 
fastened with a stout string. Mother 
and Father Fox went for Busy Beaver 
at once, and soon had him where the 
babies were prisoners. 

Busy Beaver at once set to work, and 
it was not long before he had the string 
gnawed in two. The door fell open and 
the babies were soon safe and sound in 
their old home in the hollow stump. 


To My Teacher 


By BETTY JOAN BRUCE (714 years) 
Kenmore, N. Y. 

My teacher is so kind and sweet, 

She makes my lessons such a treat. 

Now spelling is quite hard, indeed, 

But then it is just what I need. 
Arithmetic, well, that’s hard too, 
Yet it is just what I should do. 


English is not a bit of fun, 

I am so glad when it is done. 

Geography is such a test, 

I think it’s harder than the rest. 
But when Teacher explains to me, 
It’s all as easy as can be. 


A Laugh 


By Mary LAIRD SMALL 
Seattle, Wash. 
A laugh is just like music; 
It freshens all the day; 
It tips the peaks of life with light, 
And drives the clouds away. 
The heart grows glad that hears it 
And feels its courage strong, 
So forget your troubles and you’ll be 
Happy all the day long. 


BVT 
The Stars 


By ELAINE CARDAMORE (10 years) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Each night before I go to bed, 
I see the stars shine over my head, 
And look at me as if to say, 
“Dear child, have you been good today ?” 
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The Lily-Pad Boat 


By ANITA GROVE (12 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Did you ever ride on a lily pad, 
In the pond where the pond lilies 
grow? 
The lily pads are boats of green, 
And the lilies, sails of snow. 


Oh, if you only were little enough 
To ride on a pond-lily pad, 
And could float and float in your pond- 
lily boat, 
Oh, wouldn’t you be glad! 


Such wonderful sights as you would see, 
Where diamonds are drops of dew; 
And fishes are silver, and dragon flies 

Would have golden wings for you. 


Perhaps you would hear a tiny song, 
Just because you are little, you know, 
Or music that sounds like a silvery bell, 
On the pond where the pond lilies 
grow. 


For music so sweet is the butterfly’s 
song, 
And the hum of a bumblebee; 
And the south wind playing her mellow 
harp, 
Through the leaves of the willow tree. 


OT 
A Garden 


By BARBARA PEDLER (8 years) 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


I have a little garden; 
It’s as pretty as can be, 

For in it grow some flowers 
That are growing just for me. 


They are such pretty colors, 

All red and pink and green; 
They are the prettiest flowers 
That I have ever seen. 
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Seasonable Impressions 
By HELEN JACQUELIN MARTIN (5 years) 
New Richland, Minn. 

When will the merry-go-round be here? 

When “dairy days” come, my dear, my 
dear. 
When will the spiders go away? 
When the north wind blows on a win- 
try day. 


When will the spring time come along? 
When the birdies sing their little 
songs, 
And the chill of the winter is past, 
And Mr. Sun laughs and laughs. 


A May Basket for Joy 


(Continued from page 25) 


“And I’ll wear the mask too, Mother. 
Then nobody will know me,” Mary Beth 
laughed. 


That evening, wearing the fluffy dress, 
the blue bonnet, and the mask, and car- 
rying her May baskets, Mary Beth 
started out. At each house she rang 
the bell. When her playmates answered 
the bell, she talked in a squeaky voice. 
She could hardly keep from laughing. 
Nobody knew her. 

“This is fun!” she thought, as she 
hurried to Joy’s house. 

Joy came to the door. 

In a squeaky voice, Mary Beth said, 
“Here’s a May basket, little girl.” 

Joy stared, looking so puzzled that 
Mary Beth laughed aloud. 

Joy cried, “Mary Beth! I didn’t 
know you, until you laughed. What a 
pretty May basket! Come in. Daddy 
brought me some ice cream and cake, 
because I was lonesome.” 

As they ate pink ice cream, Mary 
Beth thought happily, “I’m glad I 
brought Joy a May basket when she was 
lonesome. It’s been fun for me too.” 
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Dear Boys and Girls: it truly our own. Your letters this asked . 
One of the greatest helps that comes month show that many of you are mak- § He tol 
through active membership in our club ing very practical use of the great rule Jf ‘he 
is the knowledge that always we can that true wisdom comes only from the na the 
solve our problems in the right way. Father. ; Mot 
When a boy or a girl is in trouble he May we always remember that His Thee.” 
should remember to ask the Father’s help is quick and sure. where 
help and then to listen quietly, knowing Secretary. Dea 
that guidance will come. And when it be 
comes, every Booster knows what to do. Irene has proved that The Prayer of shag : 
Knowing what to do is the first step, Faith helps her at play. Her faith was to sch 
and that comes from God. Doing is _ equal to the test, and the result showed came } 
the second step, and that is our share that God’s help more than offset what “d cry. 
in solving the problem. We must take seemed to be a disadvantage. When a 

the help that comes through knowing, we have faith, we cannot be at ‘a dis- onaare 
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advantage. If an incident that seems 
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io put us at a disadvantage calls out 
real faith, then the incident is a bless- 
ing, because it trains us in the use of 
our true powers. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying very hard 
to keep the pledge. I find The Prayer of 
Faith helps me. The other day when I 
was playing net-ball, my place was shooter. 
The ball was passed to me to shoot. I was 
in a bad place to shoot, but one is not al- 
lowed to move when one holds the ball. So 
[ said to myself, “God is my help,” and I 
shot the ball. It went into the goal and 
made our score two all. 

[ like Wee Wisdom; the stories are good. 
I am trying hard to get my club pin.— 
Irene Rushworth, (England). 


When we do not understand how to 
set things right by ourselvés, we are 
distressed; but as soon as we see our 
way through a difficulty, we are glad 
again. Dorothy and Edward have 
learned to look to God when they are in 
trouble of any kind. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: The other day a 
neighbor sent me to the store with a five- 
dollar bill. I lost it and came home crying 
and told Mother. She put on her coat and 
hat and said, “Come on, Dorothy, we are 
going to get the money.” 

We started, and she said, “God is going 
with us. He will lead us to it.” So we 
said, “God is our help in every need. God is 
our help in every need.” We said it over 
and over. 

When we got to the end of the street we 
asked a little boy if he had seen the money. 
He told us a little girl who lived in about 
the fourth house down the street had found 
it. We went to her house and she gave 
us the five dollars. 

Mother and I both said, “Father, I thank 
Thee.” I know now that God is with me 
wherever I am.—Dorothy Phillips. 


Dear Editor: I enjoy reading Wee Wis- 
dom very much and I try to keep the pledge. 
I must tell you of my little dog, Fluff. Fluff 
is a nice little dog. He always follows me 
to school. One day I lost him. When I 
came home I told my mother, and I started 
to cry. Mother said that crying would not 
bring him back. She asked, “Have you 
not thought of The Prayer of Faith?” At 
once I started to say it over and over to 
myself. Next morning I opened the back 
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door, and there was Fluff. I grabbed him 
and said, “Where have you been, Fluff?” 
He barked just as if he meant to answer 
me. I think The Prayer of Faith is the 
most wonderful prayer I know.—Edward 
Joseph Couture. 


Work and prayer make a good team, 
and the one who drives them with a 
steady hand will surely reach any goal 
he may set for himself. Jack and Olive 
set promotion as their goals. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: This is my first let- 
ter to you. I wish to tell you how The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me in my studies. 
Before the exams started, my teacher 
and our principal said that I would not pass. 
I said The Prayer of Faith and studied 
hard during exams. A few weeks after the 
exams I found out that I had passed, due 
to The Prayer of Faith.—Jack Aitken, (Can- 
ada). 


Dear Secretary: I did well in my exam at 
school. I went from Standard 1 to Standard 
3. I am trying to speak only good words 
and never to be bad _ tempered.—Olive 
Rodgers, (England). 


We are glad that Helen enjoys Wee 
Wisdom so much. We are sure that 
thousands of boys and girls could put 
ditto marks under everything that Helen 
has said. But her expression of ap- 
preciation makes us happy. 

Dear Secretary: Wee Wisdom is growing 
nicer every month. The Prayer of Faith is 
the nicest poem of love, kindness, purity, 
and truthfulness that I have ever read. I 
await Wee Wisdom’s arrival eagerly each 
month. I hope Wee Wisdom’s other chil- 
dren love it as much as I do.—Helen Frances 
Smith. 


Nothing is too hard for faith to over- 
come, if our faith is in God. Jeanne is 
putting her faith to the test. 

Dear Unity: I enjoy Wee Wisdom very 
much. I have been taking it for a little 
over a year. The other day I fell and 
sprained my back badly. I was in terrible 
pain until I said The Prayer of Faith. 
Then I was relieved. 

I just got back from my vacation at the 
Girl Scouts camp, in the hills. I took my 
Wee Wisdom with me. Every one in my 
tent read it.—Jeanne Lenninger. 
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Learning to control the mind is a sure 
way of overcoming hurts, whether of 
mind or of body. Virginia is making a 
good beginning in self-control. 

Dear Secretary: I am learning to control 
my temper since I have been asking God to 
help me. 

One night I was ironing, and I got a 
pain in my side. I said, “It doesn’t hurt,” 
and began thinking of other things, and it 
soon quit hurting.—Virginia Baer. 

William’s good letter is a summing up 
of the many benefits he has received 
through membership in the club. Over- 
coming fear is indeed a victory worthy 
of a club member. 

Dear Secretary: I am now writing to tell 
you how the Good Words Booster Club 
helps me. I am learning to speak when I 
am spoken to. I say The Prayer of Faith 
every night before I go to bed. This prayer 
has helped me more than anything else. 
When I think I cannot work I always think 
of God as “my strength, unfailing, quick.” 
And when I am at home all alone and feel 
afraid, I think: “God is my all, I know no 
fear.” 

I enjoy my Wee Wisdom very much. I 
want to thank you for all the good thoughts 
I receive, and I know I will become a better 
boy for knowing and being a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club.—William J. 
Tabor. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Ferdinand Hand: prayers for help in 
school work; Charlotte Clutton: health and 
help in arithmetic; Irene Adams: health 
and school work; Viola Peterson: school 
work; John Brevington: prayers for brother 
and self; Marian Ingram: health for father 
and mother, and a position for sister; Kath- 
leen Ainsworth: prayers for mother and 
self; Rosie Lee Cole: help in lessons; Irene 
Rushworth: help in arithmetic; Phyllis 
Borden: healing; Jennie Marie McCarrell: 
to be kind and help with arithmetic; Al- 
berta Klein: prayers; Frances Klein: 
prayers; Carmen Cabrera: school work; 
Nadine Fisher: healing for sister Zada; 
Edna Torkelson: healing for mother; Mary 
Nelson: prayers for brother and self; Myra 
Gladys: help in music; Mae C. Huggins: 
prayers to control temper, and help in 
school work and music; Inez Reetz: school 
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work; Alice Jacques: healing of granc- 
mother’s eyes; Margaret Champion: 
prayers; Mary Rice: harmony with clas:- 
mates; Jean Palmer: for school work and 
to control temper; Zipporah L. Jones: 
school work; Gladys M. Jones: school work; 
Lena Asplund: prayers for mother; Vir- 
ginia Reynolds: prosperity for father; 
Phyllis M. Reynolds: school work; Jewell 
Ruth Jones: for help in studies. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Elizabeth Ann Horine, 1509 Rosewood 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Lucille Kavanagh, 
Malvern P. O., St. Elizabeth, Jamaica, B. 
W. I.; Mildred Ruth Talkenbury, 11 Capitol 
Hill, Fair Haven, Vt.; Mary Rockafellow 
(12 years), 416 Lorenz Ave., Westwood, 
Dayton, Ohio; Helen Muriel Granger, 420 
8th St. South, Virginia, Minn.; Ross Warren, 
Box 152, Parkland, Wash.; Margaret Combs 
(14 years), R. R. 1, Box 58, Scio, Oregon; 
Helen Ehlbeck (11 years), 27 Thorne St., 
Jersey City, N. J.; Ruth Booth (14 years), 
100 Sycamore St., Vinton, Va.; Lena Asp- 
lund, 2224 N. Lawler Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Alice Woodson, 949 Penn Ave., Akron, Ohio; 
Charlotte Clutton (9 years), 123 Broadway, 
Meyersdale, Pa.; Helen Akins, R. R. 4, 
Snohomish, Wash.; Irene Adams, 445 Mont- 
rose Ave., Toronto, Canada; Viola Peterson 
(11 years), 1315 Delta Ave., Gladstone, 
Mich.; Sylvia Pennant (12 years), Jaime 
Nogueras 21, Camaguey, Cuba; John Brev- 
ington, R. R. 1., Box, 10, Cooper, N. C. 


The Little Green Field 


(Continued from page 19) 


many hands offered to support him. He 
drove away like a conqueror, crying 
back to them, “I’ll be back tomorrow, 
and pull my own weeds.” 

Janet and Aunty Mason talked over 
the miracle that afternoon. 

“There was magic in the garden,” 
said Janet. “First it conquered the weed 
field, then it conquered all of our school, 
and now it has conquered Ralph.” 

“Yes, there was magic in the garde,” 
said Aunty Mason. “It was because ‘he 
Lord God walked there with the ciuil- 
dren.” 
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Promotions 
LESSON 5, May 4, 1930. 


Read Matthew 19 :30—20:28. 

In the Bible lesson for today we have 
the story of two young men who wanted 
to be promoted in Christ’s kingdom. 
Their mother was also ambitious for 
them. So eager was she that she went 
to the Master and asked that her sons 
might sit, one on His right hand and 
the other on His left, in His kingdom. 
Jesus called His disciples together and 
explained to them that those who would 
receive the highest honors in His king- 
dom were those who should serve most. 

Whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your servant: Even as the Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many, Jesus said. 

Because all school boys and girls are 
working for promotion, they can un- 
derstand the eagerness of these young 
men, who longed to be first in Christ’s 
kingdom. Some boys and girls are timid 
and shrink from being placed before 
their classmates, but in their hearts 
every boy and girl would like to be able 
to hold first place in studies, in athletics, 
and in the hearts of their classmates. 

This is the same ambition that 
prompted the sons of Zebedee to per- 
mit their mother to ask that they might 
sit, one on the right hand and one on 
the left hand of Jesus, in His kingdom. 

Jesus tells us, even as He told His 
disciples, that the places of honor in 
His kingdom are won through merit, 
and not bestowed because of favoritism. 
No honest boy or girl wants to be pro- 


moted except for good work. If one 
is promoted without having won that 
promotion by understanding his work, 
he finds his lessons growing more and 
more difficult because he has not made 
the necessary preparation for the more 
advanced lessons, and he soon becomes 
discouraged. But the one who is pro- 
moted for satisfactory work finds joy 
in his new lessons. 

The preparation for promotion in 
God’s kingdom is loving service. The 
kingdom of God is in the hearts of God’s 
children. If we would be first in His 
kingdom, we can win that promotion 
only by being so loving and kind and 
thoughtful that we are first in the hearts 
of His children. 

A HELPFUL THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
I win promotion in God’s kingdom by 
being kind. 


God’s Brave Ones 


LESSON 6, May 11, 1930. 
Read Matthew 20:2—21:46. 
When you read the story of the dis- 
ciples who brought the ass to Jesus, did 
you realize that it took courage for them 
to go into the village and untie the an- 
imal that they found tied there? The 
ass did not belong to them, and they 
might have feared to take it. Their only 
defense would have been that Jesus had 
said that He had need of the animal. 
It took courage, but the disciples were 
brave because they had faith in their 
Lord. They knew that He would ask 
nothing of them that they could not or 
should not do. 
There are two kinds of bravery, phys- 
ical bravery and spiritual bravery. It 
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takes just as much courage to perform 
one as the other. Physical bravery 
sometimes demands that we act when 
there is a strong possibility that we 
may be injured physically. Spiritual 
bravery demands that we stand for what 
we believe to be right, even in the face 
of ridicule from our friends as well as 
our enemies, or when we run the risk 
of our friends’ misunderstanding or 
distrusting us. 

Both physical and spiritual bravery 
come as the result of courage, and we 
should remember that God asks of us 
nothing that is not right. 

The Father expects His brave ones 
to be strong and courageous in standing 
firmly for what is right. If we are in 
doubt as to what is 
right, we can silent- 
ly ask the Father 
for guidance. When 


His mind speaks to 
our minds, we know 
right from wrong. 


Then coura- 
geous ones do not 
try to run away and 
leave the task for 
some one else; they 
do not try to make 
another take the 
blame for their mis- 
takes; they do not 
try to excuse them- 
selves in any way; 
they do not refuse 
to act when action 
is necessary. 

A HELPFUL THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
My Father helps me to be one of His 
brave ones. 


Loving Our Neighbors 


LESSON 7, May 18, 1930. 


Have you read the Bible lesson for 
today? It is found in Matthew 22:1— 


May, 


23:39. In this lesson Jesus gave th: 
great commandment, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy hear, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.” Then He said, “And a second 
like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Since God is not a person having a 
body like ours, a person who likes and 
dislikes, who grows tired and needs rest, 
who gets hungry and takes food, who 
has a home and friends, how can we love 
God with all our hearts, with all of our 
souls, and with all of our minds as Jesus 
commanded? 

To make it easier to understand what 
God is and how we can love God, as 
commanded, let us think of Him as the 
law of righteousness, or that which al- 
ways is right. The law of the sun is to 
shine. When we love the sunshine, we 
are loving God as the law that brings 
us the sunshine. When we love the rain, 
we are loving God as the law that brings 
the rain. When we love the blossoms 
in the springtime, the lovely colors of 
fall, the snows of winter, the birds and 
all God’s creatures, we are loving God 
as the righteous law that brings them 
to us. When we love our fathers and 
mothers, our brothers and sisters, our 
playmates and friends, because of their 
kindness to us and love for us, we are 
loving God as the power that gave them 
to us and that helps them to be loving 
and kind. 

God is that power which helps us to 
make friends with one with whom we 
have quarreled. God is the righteous 
law of our bodies, which brings us into 
health when we have been hurt or ill. 
God is the law of our bodies that causes 
us to sleep when we are weary, and that 
wakens us refreshed and ready for work 
and play. God is the law of all that is 
right and good and true. 

When we think of God in this wey. 
it is easy to love God is it not? 
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A HELPFUL THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
| love God with all my heart and with 
ail my mind. 


Wise and Foolish Virgins 


LESSON 8, May 25, 1930. 


Read Matthew 24:1—25:13. 


In this lesson Jesus gave the parable 
of the ten virgins (ten young girls). 
The virgins took their lamps and went 
forth to meet the bridegroom. It was 
an honor to be permitted to carry a lamp 
and go to meet the bridegroom. In those 
days there were no electric lights, and 
the people used little j 
lamps in which they 
burned oil. 

In the group of 
ten virgins about 
which Jesus told the mG) 
parable, there were 
five who were wise 
and five who were 
foolish. The five 
wise virgins remem- 
bered that the lamps | 
were small and 
would hold only a ‘It i 
little oil, so they | Ni 
took more oil with HAAN | 
them, to refill the i \ | 
lamps and_ keep f 
their lights burning. 
The five foolish vir- 
gins forgot that the lamps would soon go 
out, and they took no extra supply of 
oil with them. By the time the bride- 
groom arrived the lamps of the foolish 
ones were out, and they were not per- 
mitted to attend the marriage feast. 

One of the lessons to be learned from 
the parable is that we should always be 
ready to accept our opportunities. Op- 
portunity may be compared to the bride- 
groom. When opportunity comes we 
must be ready to act, or we lose it. Per- 
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haps the following will explain what | 
mean: If you are a wise virgin, you 
prepare your lesson before you go to 
class. Then when you are given an op- 
portunity to recite, you are ready. If 
you are a foolish virgin, perhaps you 
have thought that the teacher may not 
call upon you to recite, and you have 
made no preparation. Then when the 
opportunity comes, you find yourself in 
the position of the foolish virgin who 
forgot her oil. 

We prepare ourselves for the great 
events of life by performing small duties 
carefully. Being satisfied with nothing 
less than our best day by day is like 
supplying ourselves with the oil that will 
keep our lamps burning when we need 
them. If we shirk our work day by 
day, we shall find ourselves unable to 
serve when the big opportunity comes. 

A HELPFUL THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
I do my best in all that I do. 


OT 
The Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer for 
them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 


me. 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick ; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are 


here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Oh, I have come to walk with you,This beau-ti-ful morning in May. 
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The rob-ins come to talk with you,This beau-ti- ful morn-ing in May. 
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The ap - ple tree 
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Oh, I have come to walk with you,This beau-ti-ful morning in May. 
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The Spartans had been to the air cir- 
cus in the city. They had gone on Sat- 
urday with Cousin Bob’s brother John. 
They had seen all sorts of planes, from 
the tiny monoplanes to the big mail and 
passenger planes with two and three 
propellers. Breathlessly they had 
watched while the smaller ships did nose 
dives and outside loops. They had 
cheered John as he piloted his ship to 
first place in a race. Every now and 
} then a big trimotor plane had whirred 
its dignified way in or out of the air- 
port. The smaller planes had been mak- 
ing holiday, but to the trimotors it was 
just another busy day, carrying pas- 
sengers or delivering mail. The most 
exciting moments had come with the 
parachute jumping. “Delayed parachute 
jumps,” the announcer had called them. 
Figures had whirled downward from the 
planes, and it had seemed to the Spar- 
tans that they surely must hit the 
ground before their parachutes opened. 
Once Kegs had become so anxious that 
he had shouted: “Pull the string!” Red 
had teased him about it all the way 
home. 

All the next week the minds of the 
Spartans had been so full of airplanes 
and parachutes that they had found it 
hard to divide, or find square root. Ev- 
ery night on the way home from school 
they had talked of flying. 
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Red Pulls the String 


—_— 


On Saturday morning the gang gath- 
ered in the shack. 

“Pull the string,” called Red, as Kegs 
came down the lane. “Listen, Kegs,” 
he went on, “they call that thing a rip 
cord, not a string.” 

“Whatever they call it, it was surely 
time to pull it,” said Kegs. 

“Aw, he had plenty of time,” laughed 
Red. 

“You’d be afraid to do it,” Chink chal- 
lenged Red. 

“No, I wouldn’t,” was the quick an- 
swer. “I’ve been thinking about it all 
week. You kids wait here till I come 
back, and I’ll show you something.” 

“T wonder what he’s going to do,” said 
Cousin Bob, as Red ran across the fields 
toward home. When he reappeared car- 
rying an umbrella, the gang was more 
mystified than ever. 

“Looking for rain?’ Kegs sang out. 

“No,” said Red, shortly. “I’m look- 
ing for a place to jump from.” 

Chink got an idea. “He’s going to do 
a parachute jump,” he cried. 

“What are all those strings for, Red?” 
and David pointed to cords leading from 
the tips of the ribs of the umbrella. 

“That’s to keep the thing from turn- 
ing inside out when I jump,” explained 
Red. “I’m going to tie the ends all to- 
gether and then tie them to my wrist.” 
“Where are you going to jump from?” 
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asked David and Cousin Bob together. 
“IT don’t know. Maybe the roof of 
the shack.” 
“That isn’t high enough,” Kegs ob- 
jected. 


“How about the door in the barn 
loft?” suggested Andy. 

“That’s the very place,” said Red. 
The Spartans climbed the ladder and 
unhooked the door. Red stuck his head 
out and looked down. The distance 
looked farther from up there than it had 
from the ground. Cousin Bob looked 
over his shoulder. “It looks like a long 
way to jump,” he said doubtfully. 

“Shucks!” exclaimed Red, who had 
been thinking the same thing. “That 
isn’t far. Look how far those real para- 
chute jumpers go.” 

“Yes, but they have a different kind 
of parachute,” said Chink. 

“Oh, well, I won’t have to waste any 
time opening my parachute,” Red ex- 
plained. “TI’ll have it open when I jump, 
so Kegs won’t need to yell: ‘Pull the 
string.’ 

Kegs shook his head doubtfully. “1 
wouldn’t have time anyhow, Red. I 
don’t know how it’s going to work, but 
I think we ought to throw a bunch of 


Andy began to throw strau 
through the door. 


straw down there for you io 
light on.” 

“I think so too,” said 

David, “just in case the 
parachute doesn’t work.” 

“I don’t see why you 

think it won’t work.” Red 
was a bit cross. 

Andy took a pitchfork 
from the wall and began to throw straw 
through the door. Red made some half- 
hearted objections, but they were 
quickly overruled. 

“It won’t make a bit of difference if 
the parachute works,” said David. 

“And it’ll make a whale of a difference 
if it doesn’t,” added Kegs. 

“All right!” agreed Red, “only hurry 
up. I’m anxious to try it. If this works 
I’ll ask John to take me up a way in 
his plane some day and drop me,” he 
added grandly. 

“Go on and jump, Red,” Kegs urged. 
“If it works I want to try it.” 

Red turned on him. “You’re mighty 
anxious to have me take a chance,” he 
said, “but you were scared stiff when 
that fellow in the circus jumped. I sup- 
pose you’d rather see me fall than a 
perfect stranger.” 

“Oh, shucks, Red!” Kegs protested. 
“He jumped from thousands of feet in 
the air. Besides, you’ve got a straw 
stack to land on.” 

But Red was not going to have any 
of the glory taken away from his pa‘a- 
chute jump. “You’d think it was iar 
enough if you were going to jump it. 
Anyway, I may not hit the straw stac\.” 
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“T don’t see how you can help hitting 
it, Red,” said David. “It’s right under 
the window.” 

“Yes, but the wind against the para- 
chute may carry me somewhere else.” 

“What difference will it make if the 
parachute works?” asked Cousin Bob. 
“You'll float down like a feather.” 

The longer Red stood in the door of 
the loft, the less he wanted to jump. 
Ii had seemed easy when he had 
thought of it at home. He hesitated so 
long that the others became impatient. 

“What’s holding you, Red?” grinned 
Kegs. 

“T’ll try it first,” offered Andy. 

“T’ll try it myself,” said Red shortly. 
“I was just calculating my distance.” 
Red opened the umbrella. ‘“Can’t you 
fellows shut up long enough to help me 
get these strings tied together?’ he 
asked. “I want to tie them around my 
wrist.” 

When everything had been made 
ready, Red advanced to the edge of the 
door. 

“Stick the umbrella out first, Red,” 
Chink advised him. “It might get caught 
in the door if you don’t.” 

Red, holding the umbrella well out 
in front of him, stood at the very edge 
of the door. 

“We'll count,” said David. 
gether: one, two, three—go!”’ 

Red jumped. He jumped 
with all his strength, straight | 
ahead, but he did not float 


“All to- 


He lit hard almost as soon as he 
jumped. 
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gently down like a feather. In fact, he 
lit hard almost as soon as he had 
jumped, and he missed the straw pile 
altogether. The impact against the 
ground jarred him so that for a moment 
he did not realize what had happened. 
He sat looking around foolishly as the 
gang clambered down from the loft. 

“Did it hurt you, Red?” asked David 
as they reached him. 

“No.” Red shook his head. “But 
what happened to that umbrella?” 

The gang looked and laughed. There 
it lay, inside out, with pieces of string 
dangling from the ribs. 

“I guess you pulled the string all 
right,” Kegs chuckled. 

“The strings pulled me,” Red cor- 
rected him. “They almost jerked my 
arm off.” 

“Why didn’t you use the straw pile?” 
inquired Andy. 

“If you ever jump from a plane you’d 
better wrap the straw pile around you 
first,” Chink told him. 

“You guys can laugh,” and Red got 
slowly to his feet, “but some day I’m 
going to be a real parachute jumper.” 

“Don’t forget to pull the string,” 
shouted Kegs as he ran toward home 
for lunch. 
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The May queen is attending the Maypole dance. Can you find her? 


OS 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZ- lark, bluebird, robin, redwing. If the right 
ZLE: The names of the birds, in numerical names are written in the columns, the /:t- 
order, are: Swallow, song sparrow, meadow _ ters in column 1, reading from left to rig it. 


spell spring. 
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CHILDS PRAYER 


By? Clara E. Putnam 


Dusky and warm and soft and deep, 

The dear dark cuddles me when I sleep. 

Up in the sky the white stars shine; 

Mother’s fingers are clasped in mine. 

I thank you, God, for the gold and the blue 

Of the sunset gates where the light went through; 
I thank you, God, for the long, long day, 

With its wonderful, wonderful games to play, 
For the dewy hills and the singing lark; 

I thank you, God, for the friendly dark. 
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Merryheart and the Golf Course 


By AUGUSTA ELEANOR THOMAS 


Merryheart and her family 
of three soft, round balls of 
fluff lived in a woodsy clump of 
trees and underbrush on the 
edge of a golf course. She was 
a grayish-brown rabbit with a 
white cottony tail, and the 
three children were grayish- 
brown bunnies with wee, cot- 
tony tails that seemed to have 
neither beginning nor ending. 

When Merryheart had first 
moved to this woodland home 
and lined her nest with soft 
fur stripped from her breast, 
her friends had shaken wise 
heads and had said to one an- 
other: ‘‘That is no place in 
which to bring up a family. 


There are too many golf balis 
rolling around the land. Why, 
just last week Mr. Robin wis 
stalking a fat worm, when a 
ball whizzed past his head.” 
Thus spoke Merryheart’s 
friends, with their noses 
aquiver and their silky ears 
flapped back. 

But Merryheart only wrig- 
gled her nose, built her house 
in the forbidden land, and told 


her children to look in every 
direction before venturing 
away from home. The late 


winter days went swiftly by 
with never a mishap. Snug as 
green peas in a pod, they 
nestled within their warm 
shelter. Frisky as_ kittens, 
they scurried over the frozen 
ground or played in the soft, 
wet snow. And their names 
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were Tinkle, Jingle, and Din- 
gle, these three bunnies—the 
children of Merryheart, the 
woodland rabbit. 


With spring came the golf- 
ers, came also the bright sun- 
shine that called and beckoned 
to Tinkle, Jingle, and Dingle 
to explore far from home. 

Merryheart smiled and said: 
‘Watch out for the balls and 
the heavy boots of the golfers. 
Look in every direction before 
you cross the fairway.”’ 

So Tinkle, Jingle, and 
Dingle started out to explore 
the world beyond the woodland 
clump of trees and under- 
brush. Swiftly they crossed 
the fairway, after they had 
turned wiggling, inquiring 
noses in every direction. 

Bump, plunk, thump, came 


a golf ball. Bump, plunk, 
thump, came another ball. 

Tinkle and Jingle sped 
swiftly into the underbrush on 
the far side of the course. But 
Dingle stood still, a round ball 
of grayish-brown fur in the 
middle of a smooth sea of green 
turf. 

The thump of heavy boots 
drew near. The deep notes of 
a man’s voice reached the silky 
ears of Dingle, but he did not 
move. The heavy boot was 
very near. Dingle felt like the 
foolish ostrich with its head in 
the sand, but still he did not 
move. Tinkle and Jingle had 
run away quickly. Why 
hadn’t he gone too? 

There was a surprised excla- 
mation. A heavy boot almost 
touched Dingle’s ribs, A 
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great hand reached for his ears. 
He was suspended in space, as 
if he were in an airplane; but 
Dingle had never heard of an 
airplane. He wriggled; he 
squirmed ; he waved four paws 
madly in the air. 

He was placed gently in a 
pocket, from which he could 
look at the world beneath him, 
from which he could see his 
home disappearing behind 
him. He was surely being kid- 
naped. 

From the underbrush his 
brothers, Tinkle and Jingle, 
watched. Then they ran home 
to tell Merryheart 
of Dingle’s plight. 

Merryheart was 
very thoughtful. 
She hurriedly told 
Tinkle and Jingle 
to eat their supper. 
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carrot waiting,’’ she said, 

‘‘which came from the club- 

house garden. Do not eat it 

all. When Dingle and I come 
back we shall be very hun- 
gry.’’ And she hopped away 
toward the clubhouse, her 
silky ears flapped back, her 
fluff of a tail bobbing. 
Lightly she nosed around 
the clubhouse porch. Softly 
she poked her way into the 
locker room. When she caught 
sight of a heavy boot she slipped 
away and hid until the path 
was clear again. Into open 
lockers she looked; under 
chairs she hopped. She shook 
her grayish-brown coat with 
disgust when the water dripped 
on her as she explored the 
showers. 

Her friends had told her not 
to move into the woodland 
home with her family, but she 
had only wriggled her nose. 
Now she could still smile at 
such a warning, for she knew 
that no harm would 
come to her hal'- 
grown bunny. She 
had always known 
it, even when the 
balls whizzed by 
thick and fast, 


even when her chi - 
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dren had wandered 
far afield in search 
of adventure. She 
wanted them _ to 
neet danger and to 
conquer it. Dingle 
could not be far 
away. 

The thump of 


Slowly, softly, at 
a safe distance, she 
followed the big 
brown boots. They 
went straight to- 
ward the woodland, 
which was_ her 
home. Joyously 
she saw a big, kind 


boots approached. 
Merryheart scur- 
ried out of the locker room to 
shelter under the porch. 

Dingle wriggled and 
squirmed in the pocket of the 
man’s coat, for he saw the cot- 
tony tail of Merryheart disap- 
pear under the clubhouse. He 
wanted to tell the man that the 
grayish-brown rabbit was Mer- 
ryheart, his mother, but he 
could not speak the man’s lan- 
guage. He could only wriggle 
his nose into the man’s ribs. 

From a protected spot under 
the clubhouse Merryheart 
watched the man. In her rap- 
idly beating little heart she 
knew that no harm would come 
to young Dingle with his white 
cottony tail. She smiled and 
pushed aside the idle bits of 
vossip that drifted through 
her mind. She must think 
about Dingle’s happy return 
nome, 


hand place a round, 

fur ball just on the 
edge of the clump of trees. The 
ball scurried away into the 
thick underbrush. With a 
great hop Merryheart rushed 
toward home, directly past the 
great brown boots. 

‘“What a family of rabbits!”’ 
exclaimed the man’s voice. ‘‘It 
would be a shame to separate 
them.”’ 

But Merryheart did not hear 
him, for she was eagerly eating 
a carrot supper with her three 
children, Tinkle, Jingle, and 
Dingle. 
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BROWN 


BY DOROTHY €. SQUIRE 


There's a little brown turtle that lives in our 
brook. 

A hole in the bank makes the cosiest nook 

For a creature like him, with so few little 
needs. 

He's happy all day sitting still in the weeds. 


KO | At night when the stars sprinkle out in the 


cS He sits on a stone just to watch them go by. 
LS Then he sees the young lightning bugs 
learning to blink, 


And he sees the white moon bending down 


for a drink. 


Bye and bye, when he’s sleepy, he crawls 
to his hole; 

He shuts himself in it without being told. 

Then he closes his eyes and he pulls in his 


head, 
And the little brown turtle is safely in bed. 
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©Ohe “Being Good” Gift 


One day while Shirley was playing with her cousin, Doris, the postman 
brought Shirley a package. 

“Open it quickly, Shirley, and let’s see what is in it. Who do you suppose 
sent it?” asked Doris. 

“Oh, this is my Being Good Gift, answered Shirley. You see, when I help 
Mother for a whole month with the dishes and the dusting, run errands for 
Daddy without grumbling, and am polite to every one, I receive a gift. So I 
call it my. being good gift.” ; 

“What fun!” exclaimed Doris. 


“It is great fun—just like a game. Each day I try to be better than I 
was the day before.” 


After what seemed an endless time, the girls got the package open. 
Before them lay two storybooks 


Little Susie Sleep Ears 
and 
White Stockings and Other Tales 


“Q-o-oh, what lovely books!” exclaimed both the girls together. 

“Look, there are pictures,” said Doris. 

“Yes, and colored ones too,” replied Shirley. I am so happy with my 
being good gift for this month.” 

“I want to play your game, Shirley, because I would like to have these 
storybooks too,” said Doris. 


Perhaps you, our little reader, would like to play Shirley’s game. Tell 
Mother and Daddy about it, and we are quite sure that they will want to help 
you play it. These two books cost 75 cents apiece and can be ordered from 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City. Mo. 
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A arden of flowers 
I'll make of my mind. 
Each thought shall be lovely, 
Each word shall be kind. 


Warm love, like the roses, 
Will bloom all the day 


And scatter pink petals, 
_ To make the world gay. 


Then peace, a soft pansy, 


Deep purple as night, 


Will wrap me in velvet 
Beneath the moonlight. 
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